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LAtory note Quite often we can 


gain insight into ourselves by the answers we 
get to our questions. For example, a teen- 
age guy came home wearing a new hat. His 
sister said: ''Where did you get that hat?" 
He said: "At a clearance sale!"' She said: 
No wonder they wanted to clear it out—it 
makes you look like an idiot.’ He said: ''l 
know it!'’ She said: ''Why on earth did you 
buy it?" He said: "'I'll tell you. When | put 
it on and looked at myself in the mirror, | 
looked too stupid to argue with the clerk!" 
Or take the friend of Picasso who said: "Until 
now | had always tried in vain to understand 
the type of art you present. But my eyes were 
opened during my last trip. In nature | saw 
innumerable forms and figures like those you 
portray." To which Picasso replied: ''So, is 
nature gradually getting on the ball?" 


Bratford... 


“I knew from his first day at the hospital, a 
two-pound baby was off to a bad start!’’ 
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teading” with the fingers was the 
scovery of Valentine Hauy. It was 
major breakthrough that freed the 
ind from a lifetime of ignorance 
d uselessness. Another big con- 
bution was the coded alphabet of 
uis Braille (right), a blind and 
illiant scholar and musician. How- 
er, to translate books into Braille 
s been expensive and difficult. 
e only Braille book some blind 

ole own is their Bible (above). 

a new process may answer their 

problem. 


BIBLE, MR. BRAILLE AND IBM 


ddd 


With the adoption of the new Hankul simplified type in Korea, the Bi 
was one of the first books to be transcribed from the old ornate type s: 
to the new simpler calligraphy (below). This volume of the New Testam 
was translated in secret during the communist occupation of Seoul dus 
the first year of the Korean War. Above is pictured a portion of the Psa 
in the Line-Letter Bible (1835), using ordinary, but raised, type. 


ROM FRENCH ARMY CODE TO BRAILLE 


INCE 90 per cent of all knowledge normally comes through the eyes, you 
can understand how important it is for all of us to read well. What 
es this mean then for the blind person? Unable to work or to learn, the 
d yerson for centuries languished in boredom and darkness waiting for 
: wed relief—death. 
It was not until the close of the 18th century that a ray of hope dawned 
- the sightless. A man named Valentine Hauy one night attended a con- 
by a noted blind pianist. As Hauy walked home, he noticed a group 
blind peasants, dressed in buffoon’s costumes, making comic “music” as 
amused passers-by pitched them a few coins. Moved to compassion by 
e contrast between this pitiful “concert” and the earlier event, Hauy 
cided on the spot to dedicate his life to educating and training the blind. 
ith a sightless orphan as his first pupil, Hauy set to work. But progress 
s slow as method after method failed. Then one day Hauy noticed his 
pil’s fingertips playing over the surface of a printed card. The letters 
i the card had been indented by the type during printing—and the blind 
y could “read” them. This simple discovery was a major breakthrough! 
/But drawbacks were many. Production of the new kind of books with 
nbossed letters was a tedious, costly operation. Everything was done by 
nd. Also, only persons blinded relatively late in life—and familiar with 
le Pendard alphabet—could learn to read the books. And no blind person 
vuld write. 
But the stage was set in 1826 for Louis Braille. Braille, a brilliant teacher 
d musician, had been blind since the age of three. He knew, firsthand, 
€ agonizing struggle to acquire an education without the use of eyes. 
nd he knew that without a simpler, more efficient method of communica- 
n, only a few gifted persons could ever rise above their handicaps. 
Braille had somewhere heard of a French cavalry captain who had im- 
rovised a system of “night writing” for combat. He used embossed dots 
. coded combinations to represent letters. Intrigued by the possibilities, 
raille adapted the idea. The result of his labors was a complete alphabet, 
msisting of dots that could be easily “read” by touch. Invention of a 
raille typewriter in 1890 further facilitated the “reading” process. And 
ow the blind could write as well as read. 
Other innovations—including a special interpoint printing technique 
+ reduced book production costs and the introduction of sound record- 
gs—tfollowed. But the most important contribution remained the Braille 
phabet. In 1932, the International Braille Alphabet was standardized. 


blind man—anywhere—could read the literature of the entire world. 
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“TRANSLATING” PRINTED ENGLISH TO BRAILL 


The only remaining bottleneck was the job of physically translating boo 
into Braille. Braille is similar to shorthand, containing many abbreviatio 
and contractions. A skilled Braille translator requires two years of trainir 
The time and expense of translation means that only a small percentage 
new books published are translated into Braille. A very recent develc 
ment, however, appears to have broken this bottleneck. 

A few years ago, the Mathematics and Applications Department 
IBM’s Data Processing Division, at the request of the American Printi 
House for the Blind, began to explore the possibility of using electron 
computers to translate English into Braille. A year of effort produced 
elaborate set of computer instructions that, in a fraction of the time fi 
merly necessary, could automatically “translate” printed English in 
printed Braille. 

In this system, a key punch machine—with a standard typewriter 
board—punches into IBM cards the inkprint text. The cards are then 4 
directly into the computer (an IBM 704) which has previously be 
“instructed” to follow a set of rules for conversion of the English text it 
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1) MAGNETIC TAPE with 
raille rules, stored in the 
»smputer’s memory. (2) INK 
RINT TEXT to be translated 
d directly to computer. (3) 
WM 704 computer system 
[apically converts the text 
ot .nk print to Braille code 
‘rate of 4000 words per min- 
le. (4) PRELIMINARY 
RINT-OUT for editing, shows 
ve dot patiern of Braille sym- 
bls along with the equivalent 
1k print alphabetic characters. 
>) BRAILLE TEXT, correctly 
lited deck of punched cards. 
6) AUTOMATIC EMBOSS.- 
VG MACHINE embosses 
tetal plates for Braille’s print- 
ig controlled by punched 
ards. (7) MASTER PLATE 
sed to emboss Braille (right). 


oles in a new deck of cards representing the same text in Braille. Then 
ze computer system produces a preliminary copy of the text printed in 
sraille dots with the equivalent English characters above. This printed 
ersion serves as an editor’s proof. The punched card deck is corrected and 
nally fed to an embossing machine which produces the metal plates used 
> print Braille books. This system translates a 300-page book in one hour 
the equivalent of six days’ work for a skilled translator. 

How does the computer “read” the text it must convert to Braille? When 
he inkprint text is fed into the machine, the computer senses holes in 
BM cards which are punched with a code representing each character and 
unctuation mark of the original text. This input is then converted by the 
omputer into a meaningful series of electrical impulses, much like the 
erve impulses communicating information to the human brain resulting 
a appropriate responses and action. 

&This new method means that many more technical words are being trans- 
= into Braille than ever before—thus helping the blind to enlarge their 
areer opportunities. More research is needed. But finally there are the 
ecessary education tools that will enable the blind to fully utilize their 


utent talents. VvVYV 


This was the moma 


The night of the dress revue competition for the county fair was fin 
here. All summer I had been working toward this night—and a trip to) 
state fair if I won. Everyone said I would win, but as the winnes 4 
named, my name was not called, not even as an alternate. As Ii | 
congratulate the winners, though, I really felt sincere happiness for | 
girls who had won. At that moment, I felt grown up. 

—Nancy Brittain, 17, | 
Sheridan, Wyo. 


—- 


Certainly driving alone with my new driver’s license was a big mome 
But the biggest moment of my life was when I traveled alone from 
York City to Honolulu, Hawaii, to attend private school and for partti 
work on a yacht there. There is no doubt that these are the two | 
moments in my life when I had grown up. —Allen H. McCoy, 18, 

Rutland, Vt. 


I feel that the big moment in my life was when I took my vows as 
confirmand and became a member of my church.__Clara Hannah, 16, 


Kettering, Ohio 


During the summer of 1960 I worked as a secretary for a town doct 
At the age of 17 I did not really consider myself an adult and certain 
did not expect to face adult problems! One day when I got blamed for 
my wrong-doings, I thought to myself, “Certainly the doctor doesn’t exp: 
ME to be responsible for the work of an adult! Heavens, I’m only 17 
Finally, I realized that he did expect a great responsibility from me—bi 
telephone calls, insurance forms, emergencies, etc. From then on I he 
truly considered myself grown up. —Joanne S. Card, 17, 


Wakefield, R. I. 


June 28, 1960. 5 p. m. I'll never forget it. It was the most hap 
moment I ever had. For what happened? I graduated! And I think #] 
was really something! I was not a very good student. In fact, I did : 
study too hard. Now perhaps you say, “What is the matter with that gi 
Why is she so scared? Nearly nobody flunks!” Well, that is not the sa: 
in Holland, where I completed school. The final exam there was on eve 
thing you ever learned. And honestly, that is a whole bunch! But I me 
it. I don’t know how. Perhaps because I studied the last week terril 
hard. But I did not seem to learn a thing. All was mixed up in my mi 
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nem Il grew up! 


sorge Washington discovered America and Columbus was the first Presi- 
. Then, oh terrible moment, the day of the oral exams. I could not 
sep, sit or walk. With shaking hands and knees I stumbled into the 
» fm. Then I saw my eakee and I became a little bit calmer. Of 
jurse, there were still some butterflies flying, but after a while I noticed 
at I liked it. But, oh disappointment, the next hour was terrible. I 
emed to forget eerihie. But, the important thing is that I made it. 
1 my friends were waiting outside the school. They gave me flowers and 
{ndy. I was a living flowershop. Thus I went home with my best friend. 
iil of the people looked at us and yelled, “Congrats!” At home I realized 
last that I was really graduated and never could go back to my high 
fhool. And I felt sad. —Jouk Drieenhuizen, 
Merrill, Wis. 


| When one feels he is grown up he must be given responsibilities. My 

iwrents have gradually expanded my field of responsibilities. Now I am 

ying away from my family so that I may finish high school with my class. 

tis is a big moment in my life that I feel that I have grown up. 

—Daniel Leonard, 17, 
Asheboro, N. Ge 


iIn erade school | was a member of a small class. It seemed that almost 
ferything was done for us. By this I mean that the teachers always 
lecked to make sure we were doing what we were supposed to be doing 
| the time we were supposed to be doing it. My parents had the same 
ititude. When I reached high school I became part of a larger class. 
sachers no longer had a lot of time to devote to each one individually. 
‘e students had more responsibility. We were, to a greater extent, on our 
vn. Suddenly, for the first time, | was recognized as an individual. I then 
It that I had to live up to the trust people placed in me. I had to live up 
the best in me, too. I feel that | matured because of increased responsi- 
lity. —Nancy Held, 17, 

Kewaskum, Wis. 


‘I do not believe that I have grown up at any one big moment. Many 
es—confirmation, first date, first driver’s license, first summer away 
m home—lI have felt like I have taken another big step in growing up, 
at it takes many steps to become really grown up. 

—Mary Alice Duncan, 17, 
| Kahoka, Mo. 


ONY is troubled. He knows things aren’t right with the 

world. He’s asking himself a lot of questions. He feels 
hemmed in. Cornered. He’s looking for a way out. Some direc- 
tion. Something to latch onto. He’s having a hard time in 
school. He’s not a brain by any means. But he does want to 
learn. But he’s not sure just what good it will do him. He has 
no friends his own age. He wished he could get up enough 
courage to ask a gal for a date. But he’s afraid they'll turn 
him down, too. And he can’t take any more set-backs right 
now. Of course, there’s the gang of guys who hang around the 
bridge. But his father warns him to keep away from those 
‘“no-good bums.” Both parents work all day. Both drink a 
lot. His neighbors don’t care either, for they got problems, too. 
His teachers at school know he’s from “that section of town.” 
No one really seems to care what happens to Tony. So why 
should he care? But, for some desperate reason, he does care. 
Recently, he thought he’d try to go back to the church center 
where he once went as a child. But he got chased out with 
some other boys when the nice people there said, “We don’t 
want any kids here who don’t know how to behave.” It was 
just as Tony thought—all those do-gooders wanted was to keep 
their walls spotless and the members pure. They didn’t want to 
help anybody. They were afraid to get dirty. They somehow 
didn’t seem real to Tony. Tony thought he remembered as a 
child hearing that this guy named Jesus Christ had loved the 
poor and the lowly. And it was in this church that he had 
heard that story. And what about the kids at that church? 
He’d seen some of them at school. Real snobs! They didn’t 
care about him! None of them has ever spoken to him, even 
when he’s in their classroom. Maybe its his clothes. But these 
are the best he can afford. His folks don’t give him anything 
to spend on clothes. He works at odd jobs. How else is he to 
get more money for clothes? Steal? But these kids wouldn’t 
understand that sort of thing. Tony is not a “juvenile delin- 
quent’’—yet! He hasn’t been brought before a court nor has 
he caused any harm to those around him. But where can he 
go? Whom can he look up to? Is there no one who cares? 
Of course, there’s always the gang. vVVY 
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Everybody wants friends. If no one else will have Tony, there’s the gang | 
the corner. In many neighborhoods, the gang is the only place for ca 
panionship. And the street is the only meeting place. 


4.D.: why a boy joins a street gang 


There’s not much at home for Tony. Their small apa 
ment is cramped. His parents are seldom home. Wh 
they are there, Tony’s father is always scolding hin 
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wing in a neighborhood that doesn’t seem to care, Tony 
nds himself going along with the gang simply because 
everybody else is doing it.”” Now the gang does his thinking 
or him. At first he had tried to have fun on his own, like 
t the movies or reading. Bui it’s not fun when you’re alone. 


Sa 


For Tony, the excitement of robbing and running breaks 
the monotony of a dull life. “‘There’s nothing else to do!” 
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Life with the gang is exciting, but something is lackin 

Is he “chicken”? Or is there a better way? Must 

always hide? There must be a way out into the ope 
But where? 


His pals give him no choice. Once he’s in the gang, 
there’s no getting out. Tony begins to hate (and 
fear) his pals. 


Some of Tony’s pals are picked up. But maybe Tony is too smart 
to get caught and perhaps he continues in his gang activities... 


9.D.: why he leaves the gang 


. - Or perhaps he looks elsewhere to find friends, 
excitement, and understanding. But where can he go? 


@in the ROUND 


0 
Z 
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Organ, Chorus, Orchestra and Christm | 


(Ch will soon be upon us, and every year about this time | 
record companies come forth with appropriate new albums for jy 
occasion. A lot of singles and even many albums of carols are ni 
more than the things we will hear incessantly on the radio, on TV, an 
the streets. There are always some good things as well, though. 

No matter how often we hear chen Gian carols do give a speci 
lift. And even the long-hairs are moved by the rich harmony or joy¢ 
celebration brought by Yuletide music. All religious music is like tht 
It invariably gets through with its message. Well done, the familiar a 
music all of us grew up Cat is exciting ae 

An organ is beet to give such music its proper majesty. The most thy 
ing oaninel I have ever heard came in listening to The First Noel done 
the Radio City Music Hall organ as part of Victor’s album, Christm 
Holidays at Radio City Music Hall (LSO-1010). The louder it 
played, the better, of course—which is generally true for any music, pé 
ticularly so for organ music. Capitol has a new organ album for tl 
Christmas, with Virgil Fox playing 12 familiar carols on his fama 
Riverside Church organ (Capitol 8531, mono or stereo). It is a 1960 mu 

After the organ, it is pretty tough picking between a good chorus a: 
an orchestra. Two professional chore: are outstanding, Robert Shay 
on the RCA Victor label and Roger Wagner’s on Capitol. Both have done 
number of albums of hymns, epirrealoe and carols. Don’t turn down a g 
of any one of them. My favorites are the Roger Wagner Chorale in Hol 
Holy, Holy (Capitol 8498) and Heuse of the Lord (Capitol 8365), a 
the Robert Shaw group’s Deep River (Victor 2247). 

Salli Terri, who is Roger Wagner’s star arranger, has a simply gorgeo 
voice. She arranged and sings in an album on the Capitol label, At 
Gate of Heaven, which is the finest single-disc collection of religio 
music there is (Capitol 8504). In it Miss Terri includes examples fre 
both the Christian and the Jewish faiths, Gregorian and Byzantine cha 
Negro spirituals, and mountain folk hymns. Miss Terri’s genius f 
arranging, her marvelous voice, and the delightfully varied accompanime 
she uses make this album something very special. 

As for orchestral arrangements of religious music, there is a lot to cho 
from. The best of recent releases is Carmen Dragon’s Bless This Hou 
for Capitol (SP-8527), in which Dragon has arranged ten great religio 
works in a way that makes his Hollywood Bowl Symphony orchestra sow 
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lke one huge organ. Capitol’s Academy Award-winning composer and con- 
ictor, Alfred Newman’ has an even newer companion disc: Hallelujah 
Vapitol 8529). This one features the brass and percussion sections of the 
olicood Bowl Symphony in thirteen numbers—from We Three Kings 

6 ’nt Are to Sibelius’ Finlandia and Newman’s own music from the 

ies “The Robe” and “David and Bathsheba.” 

Every year too, a flock of novelty albums appear on record shelves at 
hristmas time. The best one for hi-fi fans last year was A Christmas 
pund Spectacular, Victor’s album featuring the Carillon Americana 
Hs made by Schulmerich Carillons of Sale cliby Pa. Victor records 
Jaimed this to be the most spectacular sound ever recorded—and offered 
}e purchaser’s money back if he didn’t agree! Its program is a typical 
thristmas carols collection, with the bells accompanied by a small instru- 
fental combo and chorus. The brilliance of this recording makes it an 
eal eift for someone with a new hi-fi this Christmas.—poN sMITH 


jobert Shaw directs his choral group in 
a recording session for Victor. 


youth te 


University of Maryland acts 
to end ROTC controversy 


The University of Maryland has 
ended a long controversy by permit- 
ting students who are conscien- 
tiously opposed to military training 
to take alternative studies in place 
of its compulsory ROTC program. 
Action has been taken that will per- 
mit a student who establishes that 
he has religious convictions against 
military training to satisfy univer- 
sity requirements by taking five se- 
mester hours of American Civiliza- 
tion courses beyond those normally 
required for a degree. The courses 
include history, English, and sociol- 
ogy. Two students who registered 
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NEWS 


€ 
Rufino Baring, 19, a Filipino 


fisherman, was the only un- 
authorized person to detect the 
U.S. sub Triton on its recent 
submerged trip around the 
world. He spotted it when the 
ship poked its periscope up 
right beside his boat in the 
Philippines’ Magellan Bay. 


this fall have been thus exempte 
from ROTC work and training. 
Two years ago, the university 
compulsory ROTC program w 
challenged in court by two objector 
one a Quaker and the other a mer 
ber of the Church of the Brethre 
The State Court of Appeals rule 
against them, however, holding th 
the state university had a right 
require military training of all ma 
students and that their religio 
liberty was not violated since th 
could obtain education elsewhere 
they so desired. Despite the cou 
decision, the Board of Regents 
the university decided to make pr 
vision for conscientious objectors 
the same time that it lowered the a: 
limit for the courses from 30 to : 
years. In determining sincerity 
objectors, the university will e 
deavor to use standards similar 
those employed by Selective Servic 


eens tally teaching 
5 No. 1 job choice 


A nation-wide survey among high 
thool youth reveals that teaching is 
ie No. 1 job choice. Of the 993 
ers questioned, 17 per cent are 
aly 8 to be teachers (20 per cent 
jf the ene 10 per cent of the 
Joys) . Riis and a business ca- 
er were the girls’ next choices. 
he boys named business, science, 
1edicine, engineering, and account- 
ig. The young people agreed it is 
ore important to be a well-rounded 
adividual than to be at the top 
sholastically. A majority of the 
irls (76 per cent) felt a girl should 
fave a career before marriage; 52 


er cent of the boys concurred. 


| 
| 


uth African youth 
elp build new church 


_ Work teams of young people from 
2 Anglican Church in Durban, 
South Africa, are spending their 
ree time on weekends helping pre- 
vare the site for a new church for 
\fricans in the town of Kwa Mashu. 
fhey are helping to fell trees, dig 


Richard Langdon, 15, of Glas- 
tonbury, Conn., spotted this 
balloon and message floating 
over his home. It was the 

» phone number of a Birming- 
ham, Mich., lad who was ex- 
perimenting with gas - filled 
balloons. It made over 900 
miles in 24 hours. 


out the roots, level ground and do 
similar jobs. The Anglican parishes 
in Durban have undertaken respon- 
sibility for financing its construc- 
tion. Kwa Mashu is a new town 
built by the government for thou- 
sands of Africans formerly living in 
the Cato Manor, a slum area which 
was the scene of riots earlier this 
year. 


Polish Communists hit 
religion among scouts 


Plans for an intensive antirelig- 
ious drive among Polish scout 
groups of all kinds were approved 
at a conference in Warsaw attended 
by representatives of leading atheis- 
tic organizations. The new cam- 
paign, it was stated, is the latest 
phase of a movement to include 
every youth organization without ex- 
ception in an all-out effort to “wean 
the younger generation from reiig- 
* 29 
ion. 


OLIDAYS give us an excuse to get together for fun and for parties. 
H if your fun is to be real fun and not uncontrolled bedlam, you'll h 
to plan every moment with care and imagination. There are many sour 
of party ideas, including your own creative imagination. Your plé 
should be geared to the likes and dislikes of each person present and gba 
be flexible enough to be ready for the unexpected. Remember, too, | 
Christmas holiday season is more than fun time. Besides fun, there is 
genuine joy of the event we celebrate—God sent his son among us. Perhe 
yours can be a party with a purpose. Nevertheless, the Christian origin} 
our holiday festivities should give our party plans proper perspective. 


To make these cup cake clowns, 
Duncan Hines has the following 
recipe: Prepare a package of its 
yellow, white, or spice cake mix 
according to package directions, 
Pour batter into’ greased and 
floured medium size cup cake 
tins. (Makes 24 cup cakes.) Bake 
at 350 degrees for 15 minutes. 
Cool 10 minutes. Turn out... 
cool thoroughly. With sharp, 
pointed knife cut cone-shaped 
circlet from center of top of each 
cup cake. Save. Fill cavity with 
generous amount of burnt sugar 
frosting. Top with plump marsh- 
mallow, pressing slightly down to 
form “collar” around bottom of 
marshmallow. Dot center-top of 
marshmallow with dab of frosting. 
Top with inverted cone-shaped 
circlet to form little hat. Give 
animation to each little clown 
with decorated face. 


FROM THE NEEDLE: Inexperm 
gifts can be made from cotton bags#| 
local textile shop or feed dealer m}) 
have empty cotton sacks, or if on }) 
farm, buy cotton-packaged feed, s 
and flour. Unravel seams, sa 
brand names, and the fabric ie 
To make the cotton bag door decora 
(left), you’ll need a 50-lb. dyed os} 
burg sack, metallic rickrack, scraps 
white and green felt, and McC:| 
pattern 2339. 


<u 
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FROM THE HEART: A gift you 
is your token of personal appreciat! 
to the other. You select it, wrap it, a 
give it with this in mind. But the bh 
gifts you can give have no price ta 
For example, friendship is someth: 
we all want and need, but there ; 
many who have no friends. Whate 
we give should be given in love. 
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FROM THE KITCHEN: Homemade cookies and cakes 
always have special meaning because of the extra thought 
and effort that went into making them, and many of the 
non-perishable food gifts will bring pleasure long after _ 
the holiday season. Citrus fruits from Florida are ideal 
for holiday gift-making, and right now the fruits are at 
their best. Tangerines, the favorite for fruit bowls and — 
out-of-hand eating, make a wonderful jam or marmalade. _ 
Oranges, in the form of old-fashioned pomander balls 

(covered with cloves and cinnamon), impart a pleasant 
spicy aroma that lasts indefinitely. Another favorite is 
the homemade fruit bread. When it comes to wrapping, 
transparent cellophane or plastic wrap Phow food gifts. 
to best advantage. 


his angel candlestick can be made with wire from coathangers, a bit of 
ux-core solder, a pair of pliers and a torch. Holding one end of each wire 
ith the pliers, run the flame of the torch slowly along the metal. This 
takes the black enamel easier to rub off with steel wool, and softens the 
ire for effortless forming. The bases of the candle holders (G) are half- 
wch washers. The holders can be made of empty .22 cartridges or rolled 
rass stock. Apply a coat of flat black enamel to the finished assembly. 
| For an antique bronze finish, follow with a spatter-coat of pale green. 


SMOOTH WRAPPING: A little, tender loval 
care and your Christmas gift package vw) 
come out beautifully wrapped and ga 
adorned. A genuine compliment for the p- 
son on the other end. Gift-wrapping begi 
inside the box. Wrap your gift in fine wh: 
tissue. If the gift is small, add wads of cott 
—and you add that touch of elegance 

well. Select gift paper with care, keeping 

mind the size of the package (small patter 
for small boxes, one large dominant cent 
design for the large). Try to position t 
box on the paper so that the design will she 
to best advantage when wrapped. Cut t 
paper wide enough to go around box a1 
overlap two or three inches. It should exter 
slightly more than one-half the depth of tl 
box at both ends. Use your imagination 

selecting the size, type, and texture of ribbo 
A contrasting color is always good. In tyin 
hold ribbon at the top of package, allowi 
short end to extend about six inches beyo: 
center. Bring the ribbon around the leng 
of the package, then at starting point ere 
ribbon and bring around width of box ai 
back to starting point. Cut off ribbon b 
leave four or five inches. This end is th 
brought over and under the crossed ribbe 
Pull tightly and tie knot. Add bow (above 


TOOTHPICK TREE: You'll 
need about 8 boxes of Dia- 
mond round toothpicks, 16 
one-inch styrofoam balls, 
one can of snow spray, and 
miniature tree ornaments. 
Stick the many toothpicks 
into each styrofoam ball, 
pin-cushion style. Arrange 
seven toothpick balls in a 
circle to form the base. On 
top of the base add a circle 
of five balls, then three, 
then one. Spray tree 
thoroughly. Deck the 
boughs ae ornaments. 


HK * 


WHRISTMAS CANDLES: For molds use 6-ounce juice concentrate cans, 
ilk cartons, gelatin molds, or rubber balls cut in half. Heavy cord makes 
‘good wick. Punch hole in center of mold just large enough for string to go 
jrough. Run piece of cord through the hole and tie the inside to a pencil 
‘aced across top of mold. Pulling tight, secure other end of cord to outside 

mold by knotting and covering with cellophane tape. Melt paraffin in 
buble boiler or old coffee can placed in pan of water. Color with all-purpose 
‘e. Remove from heat and stir for 3 minutes. Pour melted colored wax 
ito mold. As paraffin hardens, fill hollow with more wax. Unmold. Dip 
‘etal mold quickly into hot water to loosen. Cardboard molds can be peeled 


f. With household cement, decorate candles with glitter, sequins, or seals. 


COVER STORY 


For the record: A little imagination 
can make your holiday party a suc- 
cess. For example, at refreshment 
time the Record Cakes on our 
cover would be the center of con- 
versation. These two 9-inch layers 
of chocolate mint cake are covered 
with chocolate frosting. With the 
tines of a fork, you can groove tops 
of layers (working from outer edge, 
in) so that it resembles a phono- 


graph record. Next, on waxed 
paper, draw circles the size of a 
record label. Cut out. Lightly 


frost each circle with a layer of 
white icing. With chocolate frost- 
ing inscribe each label with ‘pop’ 
tune title of the day. Place frosted 
circlet in center of layer cake. In 
platter chatter: Bake your own disc. 
Cool in platter. Flip the lid. Wax 
it. Groove it. Label it. Dig, dine, 
and dance. 


CREDITS FOR THIS ISSUE: 


Puoros: 1, 20, Duncan Hines; 3, 4, 11-15, 32, 
Three Lions; 3, 5, 6, 7, IBM; 18, 19, United Press 
International; 22, National Cotton Council; 23, 
Bernz-O-Matic; 23, Florida Citrus; 25, Diarnond 
National Corp.; 25, Corn Products Co.; 31, Na- 
tional Council of Churches (UCYM). 

Artists: 2, Murray McKeehan; 24, Kris Costello; 
te Schulz (Copyright 1960. Gospel Trumpet 
0.). 

AutHors: Dr. Don Smith, White Plains, N. Y., 
organic chemist, record fan, hi-fi bug, amateur mu- 
sician, and record columnist for YourH magazine; 
games ideas (21) from Classmate and Hi-Way; 
prayer (32) reprinted by permission from Time to 
Pray by Elmer N. Witt (Concordia Publishing 
House (1960). 
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Good for Sandy Goltl and heyy 
dex idea (October 23 a ) 
would be a great innovation in} 
already excellent magazine. It wai 
surely be a relief not to have to 1} 
through a stack of YouTH mal 
zines two feet high for one arti] 
—Linda Deitschman| 

Louisville, Ky. | 


I agree with Sandy Goltl. I th) 
an index is the only thing you ha 
forgotten to include in your ma: 
zine. I read YOUTH every night j 
before I go to bed. There is ab: 
an article for every day and 
long articles I divide in half. I i 
low this with private devotions. 

—Joan Rockwell, 
Lincoln, Neb. 


I personally did not appreci 
the article, “The Trend Today” w 
Nichols and May (October 23). 
seemed to ridicule the ideas 
teens. It was supposed to be fun 
But I feel teens are tired of bei 
laughed at and are sick of laugh 
at themselves. 

In the same issue, the artic 
“What Does Christ Look Like 
and the prayer on the back co 
are the distinctive things that m: 
YourtH different from other teen 
magazines. 

—Betsy Kleinginne 
Collegeville, Pa. 


INTRODUCING 


A NEW FEATURE 


FILMS focus 


You see many 
movie reviews 
but seldom 
from the 
church’s point 
of view. To fill 
this gap, YOUTH 
is starting a reg- 
ular feature — 
‘*Films in 
Focus.” The author is Don Klip- 
hardt, director of audio-visual re- 
search and_ utilization, Division of 
Christian Education, National Coun- 
cil of Churches. Don, 29, is a native 
Chicagoan, graduate of North Cen- 
tral College and Evangelical Theo- 
logical Seminary, with additional 
training in mass media at Northwes- 
tern University, University of South- 
ern California, and Union Theologi- 
eal Seminary. He’s married and the 
father of two girls, three years and 
six weeks old. 


By Don Kiiphardt 


Why Are We Here? ( 


HAT makes a good movie? Why can’t mature teens see “adult films 
W Does one’s Christian understanding of life have anything to say abel 
the movies we see? Are there Christians in Hollywood? What are }} 
churches doing to improve films? What can I do as one lonely moviegoe! 
And if movies are just entertainment, why should we take them seriouslj 

One of the goals of this feature is to tackle such questions. Let’s fi 
bring our task into focus. | 

From “Dragstrip Girl” to “Ben Hur,” theatrical motion pictures ex 
some of our culture’s most powerful, though often subtle, influences upt 
popular attitudes and actions. It’s true that TV possesses a similar, sizeal 
force for good or ill and cannot be dismissed. But the unique “movin 
traits of the movies remain. 

The wide screen, Eastmancolor, and stereophonic sound are strange 
none of us. But we may not be as aware of what the movies’ obvious ché 
acteristics do to our consciousness. Consider the intimacy of the extrer 
close-up during a love scene, the sweep of the extreme long shot in an actic 
packed spectacle, the world range in general of the feature film as we kn« 
it today. Brainstorm a bit over the publicity stream from the “star syste 
the growing number of “adult films,” and the courageous minority of pt 
ducers who endeavor to make “message pictures.” 

Multiply these factors by the moviegoers who are exposed to values 
good or bad—found in films today and the figure is a bit staggering. 
spite of Berle, bowling, boating, and all the other boogey-men supposed 
close American theaters by the score, more than 40,000,000 of us still b 
tickets at a movie box office every week. 

But this is only the beginning. More than half of the gross earnings fre 
an average Hollywood production now comes through its showings overse. 
The executive of the Motion Picture Association of America, trade orga: 
zation of the feature film industry, claims that some 200,000,000 perse 
see U. S. movies in other countries around the world every week. i 

In other words, every seven days nearly a quarter-billion human bei 
are exposed to what U. S. producers feel is good for all concerned. And 
comes as no surprise that “good’? may mean one thing to a viewer a 
quite another to a film-maker. 
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| If this set of circumstances does not deserve careful Christian study, dis- 
ssion, and action, I can give my tired old typewriter a good rest and you 
mn “ove on to “Sound in the Round” (pages 16 and 17). 
F ! .aps you feel nothing really can be done by any of us in our teens 
twenties. If so, here is some news. You and I make up the major 
markets” for the movies today. Without the audience within our age 
rackets, producers and their products would be few and far between. The 
ge purchasing power of teenagers is especially in the gener of film- 
bm’s thought and effort. 
{ Our “study, discussion, and action” should go Sane ar beyond simple 
1owledge and noisy complaint of what’s wrong, however. As a represen- 
tive of the 20th Century-Fox told a ministerial group gathered to preview 
A Man Called Peter” a few years ago, “If you like this picture, please 
Il us and your friends about it. Most of what we hear from church people 
what they don’t like.” 

Unfortunately, this shoe fits all too well. Yet many of us are willing and 
sady to try a new pair of cinema shoes, and maybe through these lines and 
ur reactions to them we may find those into which we can grow. 

As thoughtful and informed persons, we can at least develop our own 
Im-going disciplines and standards, and at best manifest some constructive 
itness from the convictions we hold dear. That 20th Century-Fox fellow 
aid something else important, “We are only businessmen; we will produce 
hhatever you will pay to see.” 

Wrapping up this first column, let us work from an initial recognition 
1at there are positive points already in the picture. Many examples of sen- 
itive cinema have come from our country’s film creators. Remember “An 
merican in Paris,” “Pollyanna,” and “The Last Angry Man’? 

Explicitly religious subjects have received careful handling by Holly- 
‘ood, too. While the glib stereoptype of “‘scripture, sand, and sex” accu- 
ately applies to a number of Bible features, it is unfair to ignore the 
onesty of “ Ben Hur,” the simplicity of “The Story of Ruth,” and the 
ature of “Stanley and Livingstone’’—made in 1938 but still the finest 
lissionary film available (now in l6mm). 

inally, there are clusters of conscientious churchmen and women in the 
. They love their work, are expert in it, and look to us for sus- 
lined support. Al! too often, we have been too busy to assist them in 
perading the qualities of America’s most popular ambassador at home 
ad abroad. —DON KLIPHARDT 
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Just 
teens 


Some Christmas gifts for a girl or boy frien 


ou would like to know what gifts 
NE are suitable for boys and girls 
to exchange at Christmas. Are there 
taboos ? 

There are taboos. Gifts exchanged 
between young people should have 
an impersonal nature. And a gift 
that is too expensive is not in good 
taste—and could create an awkward 
situation later if you break up. 

What would be acceptable for a 
boy to give a girl he dates fre- 
quently ? 

He could give her recordings, per- 
fume, costume jewelry, flowers, ex- 
quisite white handkerchiefs, books, 
candy, a framed print—actually, 
that’s about it. Do not let the sales- 
person persuade you to buy her 
pajamas, a housecoat or wearing 
apparel. More than one girl has 
been embarrassed acutely by gifts 
like that. One exception might be a 
cashmere sweater, because it is a 
luxury. 

What gifts are suitable for a girl 
to give a boy she dates frequently ? 

If you knit, you may knit him 
some socks. Nylon wool is a good 
choice, because it dries quickly and 
will not get “fuzzy.” You would 
not, however, go into a store and buy 
ordinary socks. Costume jewelry— 
tie clasp, cuff links, etc-—and luxury 
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sweaters—cashmere or lamb’s wij 
—are good, too. Recordings 6 
books are wonderful because th 
are some to every body’s taste. 
tennis racquet, golf balls, a fisha 
rod—any of these would be suitalt 
Most boys detest gift neckties. 

What should you do if a boy dé 


give you something unacceptabl 


There is nothing you can do 
accept the gift, thank him and ke 
quiet about it. If you keep on di 
ing him let him know gradually: 
and tactfully—the kind of things y: 
like-—KAY MITCHUM 

(Copyright 1960. All rights reserved. 


“And then I thought I’d conclu 

with an illustration of how impc 

tant it is not to hide your lig 
under a bushel!” 


AVeENAGERS of the church will again be in the spotlight during Youth 
- Week 1961 (January 29- February 5). This nation-wide observance 
y Christian youth in the local church and community emphasizes youth 
ork and unity in Christ. It is a program of the Protestant denominations 
orking together through the United Christian Youth Movement. The 
slebration may include Sunday services of worship and various other 
1eetings and projects during the week for both church and community. 
m Youth Sunday, January 29, the local church observance is an oppor- 
inity for the young people to interpret the theme as they see it, to express 
1eir concerns, and to introduce UCYM and the Protestant youth movement 
) their congregation. During the week, or on February 5, the community 
bservance should show the role of Christian young people as their concern 
xtends “into all the world together.” For ideas on how to observe Youth 
Jeek in your church and community, refer to the Youth Week Packet, 
hich can be obtained by sending one dollar to the following address: 
outh Week Packet, P & D Department, National Council of Churches, 

. Box 301, Madison Square Station, New York 10, N. Y. Speak to your 

h counselor at church or your minister. If they allow you and your 
igh school friends to conduct the Sunday morning service of worship, be 
ell-prepared in advance and involve as many young people as possible. 


he success of Youth Week is up to you. vVvY 
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wonder of Christmas. Amen. 


